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Waltari, Mika The Secret the Kingdom 
Putnam. Jan. 13,1961. 442p. $4.95. 
The noble Roman Marcus Mezentius, student phil- 
osophy the great Library Alexandria, has long been 
troubled rumors King who will born Judea. 
Despite his thorough grounding the materialistic 
teachings the pagan world, determines travel 
Palestine seek out the truth. Arriving Jerusalem 
the day the Crucifixion, witnesses the death 
hrist upon the Cross and deeply moved. 
searches out those who had known the reviled King 
the Jews: the disciples; Mary Magdalene; and Mary, the 
Mother God. Bit bit all falls into place, and the 
proud Roman finally comes the realization just 
what actually meant the promised “Kingdom.” 


Mr. Waltari is, course, old hand this sort 
thing, his successful best sellers The Egyptian, and 
The Etruscan fully testify. The Secret the Kingdom 


almost certainly destined for best-sellerdom also; but 
this reviewer, while aware the spirit sincerity and 
reverence which pervades the novel, has some grave 
misgivings about it. begin with the novel’s length, 
one must state that this over-long, giving every evi- 
dence “padding.” there, the way, some unwrit- 
ten law which dictates length excess 400 pages 
for novels Biblical subjects? One suspects that there 
must be. 


Then too, one reads through The Secret the King- 
dom, the feeling arises, have been here before”; and 
indeed have, the pages Lloyd Douglas, 
Father Edward Murphy, and countless other novelists 
who have pretty well worked out the mine. read 
the numerous quotations from the Gospels, compan- 
ion feeling the first comes the fore; and ask 
ourselves, “Why not read the Gospels themselves, 
where all this said, said much better, and said with 
greater clarity and brevity?” 
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Novels this particular type are pretty well written 
formula; and Mr. Waltari has departed little from the 
well-known script. The haughty Roman, the beautiful 
slave girl, the scheming merchant, the rough but honest 
soldier, the “ignorant” disciple,—all are stock characters 
well known readers; and the judicious mixture 
piety; descriptions the countryside Palestine; con- 
trasts between the arrogance the Romans and the 
other-worldliness the followers Our Lord; and sex, 
(less exploited Waltari than usual the Biblical 
novel), all adds “more the same.” 


The novelist uses the epistolary method advance his 
plot; and the results are far from happy, since the novel 
lumbers along decidedly slow pace. The style 
over-ornamented and pretentious; this may, however, 
the fault the translator, rather than some inherent 
defect the original. Discounting the undoubted sin- 
cerity the novelist, and reasonably effective creation 
atmosphere, The Secret the Kingdom rarely rises 
above the level mediocrity. 


Stephen Ryan, 
University Scranton 


Sheed, Wilfred Middle-Class Education 
Houghton, Mifflin. Jan. 11,1961. 425p. $4.75. 


This novel satirizes the poses John Chote, Jr., which 
affects maintain his good standing one “the 
chaps” Sturdley College, Oxford. The men this 
Oxford college seem posing all the time order 
measure artificial standards immoral be- 
havior which code virility demands—the ability 
consume great amounts alcohol, prowess the 
seduction women, complete disdain study. The 
falseness behind the facade seen when the reader 
becomes aware that the vaunted exploits these men 
are largely talk—they can’t hold their liquor; they are 
still relatively innocent; they study hard, though 
secret. 


The plot centers around John Chote who, the story 
opens, has startled his fellow senior undergraduates 
being chosen for the annual Sturdley scholarship 
America. “Why Chote, all people?” has never 
really been accepted either Brinkley the university. 
His background lower middle class and his wit 
labored. has fine mind, but this circle openly 
make that social qualification would border the 
indecent. 


Chote and his companions are winding their college 
careers; they face one final but decisive hurdle— 
Schools, (what America would call comprehen- 
sive examinations). There the usual pretense in- 
difference making public appearance The Queens 
Arms every evening for drink and scornful remarks 
about the ease the coming 
matter breezing through one’s notes, old chap.” There 
also the usual returning one’s digs after the bar has 
closed ten and studying hard for the rest 
the night. 


After having survived the gruelling Schools, (with one 
exception who cracks mentally), the chaps last 
drunk, which shows them more pitiful than vicious. 
They are then faced with the appalling decision how 
make living. 


Best 


Chote can delay his decision; goes America his 
scholarship. The trip fiasco from the beginning: 
fails any serious study; shocks the 
people,” who seek him out socially, his lower-middle 
class crudeness; has brief, disastrous love affair 
with the sister his American friend Sturdley days 
finally uses the occasion his father’s death 
chuck the whole thing and return England. 


Once back England can think nothing better 
but Oxford; tries get back under the 
protective mantle academic life, but finds he’s not 
wanted. There nothing for him but into 
depressing life sales; his many years education are 
mockery. laughs hysterically the irony his 
life; would have been happy have done what his 
father had done, worked tools without education, 


The author uses metaphor and literary allusions his 
style brilliantly. reading his work one reminded 
kinship with Evelyn Waugh, the dust-jacket 
suggests. His fully drawn characters are etched sharply 
the reader’s mind: addition John Chote, 
there the monosyllabic John Chote, Sr., fiercely 
termined that his son going have the best educa- 
tion, matter what the cost; Alan Browning, the one 
truly corrupt and corrupting character; Godfrey Hook, 
the weak boy who lets himself corrupted just try 
one the chaps; the tragic chaplain Sturdley 
College, “caught between the old and the new the- 
ology” and mass fear and indecision. 

for the moral tone this book, there nothing 
which should cause any mature reader any real 
culty. There great deal oblique bragging about 
conquests, but nothing grossly offensive. But this 
all reflection the modern Oxford student, 
land would seem suffering rampant secularism. 


Lawrence Craddock, O.F.M., M.A, 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 
Rowans, Virginia (pseud.) 


Love and Mrs. Sargent 
Straus Cudahy. Jan. 1961. 277p. $3.95. 


Sheila Sargent, socialite lonelyheartbalm columnist syn- 
dicated over 900 papers throughout the nation and 
mother two adolescent children, daughter Allison 
and son Dicky, prided herself being utterly sincere 
and giving common sense the common people. 
She interviewed for profile Worldwide 
Weekly, (something the order Time and 
week), young Peter Johnson who comes spend 
four days her home prepared dislike, even hate 
his subject. finds his prejudices groundless and 
fore the first day interviewing has ended, and 
Sheila are bedded together, the embarrassed dismay 
of, first, Mrs. Thomas Carmody Flood, who 
ingly serving Mrs. Sargent’s secretary; then, later, 
Allison, who the verge coming-out party she 
despises and wants only pursue her ardent interest 
art. The result that Allison decides let herself 
seduced Billy Kennedy, whom she detests. Mean- 
while, Dicky has had novel published and the 
throes writing second consumes one bottle vodka 
per day, knowing that has talent for writing and 
miserably trying fulfill his mother’s ambition that 
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great his father had been, Pulitzer prize win- 
ner three times before went down plane over 
the Channel 1945. 

the denouement, Allison discovered before “any- 
thing” happens none other than mother and her boy- 
friend; Floodie discovers that her life has been miser- 
able pretense and determines recapture some dignity 
independence; and Dicky discovers that was 
mother who had bought all those copies his novel 
that put the Chicago best-seller lists the week 
after had been published mother’s publisher; and 
Peter finds that does not want write that profile 
and quits Worldwide and Sheila. 


all witty and little vulgar, gay and acidly critical 
the women columnists who make bold solve every 
problem with olympian ease that often, (at least 
one searing incident Sheila Sargent’s case), destroys 
those presumed save. The characterization each 
the central figures expertly done, the dialogue 
amusing, and the moral overwhelmingly obvious, viz., 
that doting mother can often browbeat into rebellious 
despair the children she inordinately loves, and that 
Junoesque detachment solving others’ problems can 
frequently blind one one’s own problems. Adult 
readers, mostly female very likely, who thought The 
Loving Couple and House Party “terribly funny” will 
surely think the same Love and Mrs. Sargent. And 
case they did not know already, Virginia Rowans 
another name for Patrick Dennis (remember Auntie 
Mame?) which not the real name the author, 


Grady, S.J. 


Foster. Elizabeth Children the Mist 
Macmillan. Jan. 221p. $4.50. (III) 


There doubt that Elizabeth Foster has worked hard 
bring light into the dim past, and although she suc- 
ceeds brightening the dark aspects mid-eighteenth 
century England with the political intrigues and tension 
the Whig and Tory struggle for power, she less 
successful making her characters live. times 


seems one looking old tapestry with stiff 
and faded figlres. you look closely enough you will 


see the outlines, but that all. There less pomp 
than circumstance the plot, which gossipy series 
scandalous anecdotes transcribed from life taken 
they are from old letters. 

William, Fifth Duke Devonshire, rich and learned 
man, while married Georgiana, love with Eliza- 
beth Herbert Foster, married woman and mother 
two young children. Elizabeth invited live with 
the Devonshires the companion-friend Georgiana, 
and governess William’s illegitimate child Charlotte. 
Strangely enough Elizabeth and Georgiana remain de- 
voted friends, but, even more difficult understand, 
they manage without friction live together with 
Devonshire and bear his children, (two each). How 
they conducted this immoral affair, this romantic tri- 
angle, scandalous from the point view any age, 
the motif the book. 

Love gilds the scene and women guide the plot the 
author tries pull the twisted threads together. 
background artificiality and worldliness, learn 
the deep and enduring love between the Duke and 
Elizabeth, well oddly loyal and sensitive friend- 
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ship between Elizabeth and Georgiana. see passing 
glimpses into the grandeur London and the great 
houses; hear echoes great names bygone day, 
Horace Walpole, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Lord Mel- 
bourne. Lady Elizabeth Foster sketched beautiful 
and frail (in every sense the word) person, who 
needs constant admiration, continuous flattery, and 
bevy admirers the hothouse atmosphere Devon- 
shire’s estates. His wife, Georgiana, Whig and 
leader English society, adored all who know her, 
always the verge disaster from gambling and 
other more serious sins. She and Elizabeth have two 
children fathered Devonshire, (Elizabeth has two 
from pre-Devonshire days), and this brings the Duke’s 
total illegitimate children three. His wife Georgi- 
ana then has child fathered Lord Gray. Are you 
still with me? 

This tawdry life folly and extravagance has back- 
ground the history that was being made. The Bastille 
may fall, the tower guns off, king goes mad, but 
matter what national catastrophe progress, amorous 
intrigue goes and on. The author attempts direct 
the reader’s sympathy and understanding Elizabeth 
whose life was mixture sham and truth, generosity 
and meanness, sin and immorality. Miss Foster tries 
show that all’s well that ends well, for when Georgiana 
dies, maudlin scene), Elizabeth and the Duke are 
free marry and so. 

The most pervasive tone the book sadness, spite 
the attempt recapture the fine careless rapture 
the period. The innocent The Mist,” the 
clandestine meetings, the furtive hiding away until 
child was born, the pathetic scenes separation, all 
with the shabbiest results are sad beyond the telling. 
Finally, when the Duke dies, and death closes all, Eliza- 
beth wonders amazement that was all life. “One 
lived and suffered and was happy, and then flash 
ended.” (p. 220) But the coup poignard the state- 
could not live without it, but 
could also make one long die.” (p. 75) 

interested the manners and loose morals the 
past with its fops, libertines, and courtesans, interested 
miniature penetralia, you will find this book re- 
vealing Sheridan play. literature its value 


slight. 
Clara Siggins, Ph.D., 


Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


Meade, James The Branching Coral 
Viking. 308p. $4.50. (IIb) 


The Branching Coral, James Meade, the modern 
tradition the South Sea novel, adventure re- 
splendent with brawling, sex and liquor. Its central 
character Dan Menard, strong and proud half-caste 
with expectant wife and quarrelsome relatives, who 
hopes one day have his own launch and financial 
stability. 

His aims are fulfilled the death his mother who 
has named him beneficiary her life insurance, much 
the chagrin Sarah, his sister, who has tried get 
the old lady sign the money over her. When 
Felu’ia, Dan’s wife, goes back her home town have 
her baby, his own, independent business- 
man, doing the work was “born do.” 
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Dan’s luck changes, however, when contracts take 
Philip and Muriel Grant, wealthy sophisticated 
couple, cruise. They are not long sea when 
Muriel seduces Dan and, isolated beach stop, 
repeats the act which Dan responds violently. When 
Muriel tells her husband Dan’s “assault,” wild fist- 
fight results with Dan the victor, but with much 
culty. Later, Dan atones for his misconduct saving 
Grant’s life. 

Dan then comes down with pneumonia, has his boat 
sabotaged while important assignment, 
launch eventually taken away enemy Fijian 
for debts the court. Despite his new child’s safe 
arrival, cannot seem pull himself together. 
one his wealthy white acquaintances will lend him 
money pay his bills and becomes just what the 
white man conceives his type be, drunken 
caste with long wait between jobs. Finally, Dan looks 
for salvation the place his father found it, the coral 
reef. the book’s close, home again 
world which care not jot about man’s skin, the 
reef, the warm sun, the sea and the fish keep man 
alive. Dan finds hope and rebirth here, but, most 
all, finds peace. 

narrative pure and simple, The Branching Coral 
rather well-written. There much (sometimes too 
much) action and plot, and Dan’s characterization 
keeps the book alive and interesting. The author has 
flair for Fijian speech and can incorporate into 
English dialogue which adds air authenticity 
his novel’s atmosphere. 

Meade does well his Fijian characters but falters 
with his white men. They are either semi-sympathetic 
bar room proprietors and patronizing employers, 
type-portraits epicureans large, such the Grants. 
The best drawn the lot Father Connolly, little 
priest who apears the early chapters the novel 
and who, despite his valiant efforts, just cannot grasp 
the mentality his Fijian flock, especially Dan. 

But when stays with the Fijians sea and shore, 
the author’s writing believable and entertaining. His 
use physical locale often admirable and can 
write effective passage when wishes. The Branch- 
ing Coral Moon and Sixpence, Narrow Corner 
Mutiny the Bounty, but piece contem- 
porary realistic-escapist literature, competent 
enough. Mr. Meade would brush his minor 
figures and lean bit heavier characterization rather 
than incident, might eventually give first- 


rate novel. 
William Lynch, 
Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Lobsenz, Herbert Vangel Griffin 
Harper. 371p. $4.50. 

the Harper’s prize novel for 1961, Vangel Griffin 
gets the year off not very auspicious start. must 
said that the author, Herbert Lobsenz, has some 
talent—his book has its moments humor, has few 
really good situations, and there are times when its 
characters, extreme any literature, almost jell. 
Taken whole, however, this preposterous story 
about preposterous people. Mr. Lobsenz takes himself 
much too seriously and, the same time, lacks 


governing artistic purpose strong enough bring his 
disparate elements together. 


Mr. Lobsenz believes unilateral disarmament; 
course, entitled his belief; belief, however 
phic, cannot legislated silenced. this were 
openly book about unilateral disarmament the only 
thing would consider the arguments their 
merits. is, however, disguised novel and must 
blamed for its deceitfulness; leads one along the 
expectation dramatic climax, but ends 
mation. Even person willing surrender himself, and 
the world, the tender mercies the Kremlin might 
find fault with Mr. Lobsenz’s defense unilateral 
armament. 


Vangel Griffin confused sort work because has 
parabolic elements and yet not parable. Its epony- 
mous hero weary his aimless life. abandons 
his relentlessly psychoanalytic wife and his job and goes 
Spain look around for year; if, the end 
year, has not found some purpose living will 
kill himself. Spain meets some real Spanish types 
and some American expatriates—types, too—but no- 
body interest until encounters Alonso and Satry 
Cordero. Satry is, might expected, nymphoma- 
niac, (this first novel and prize one), and she falls 
love with Vangel—novels young men today have 
perfectly incredible love affairs. The course love 
not smooth and Vangel suffers through conquest, rejec- 
tion, pursuit, more conquest. discovers true human- 
ity Satry and finds himself experiencing human emo- 
tion for the first time. Unfortunately for Satry, her 
brother learns what all Madrid aiready knows, that she 
lascivious; kills her, not with Vangel but with their 
perfectly innocent cousin. 


Satry merely incredible; her brother outrageously so. 
idealist, constantly being thrashed for the loud 
utterance his impractical views. His beautiful, athe- 
istic idealism eventually seizes the mind Vangel. The 
book ends with the riots the Madrid university stu- 
dents. Vangel tries talk the Falange into avoiding 
violence; Alonso, not suspected the murder Satry, 
tries consolidate Falangists and students into one 
body march against the government. the clash 
the two groups Alonso killed. Vangel does not 
commit suicide; has arrived the conclusion that 
one side lays down its clubs there can violence 
and finds his purpose life the preaching 
unilateral disarmament. Mr. Lobsenz does not stress 
the evils Spanish dictatorship much might 
have, perhaps because dimly realizes that those who 
think does about disarmament must prepared 
accept dictatorship. 


Vangel Griffin offers scenes which even Satry and 
Alonso, their most outlandish characteristics being mo- 
mentarily obscured, seem alive; but has too little 
the real realistic. Yet not fully parable, 
since does not move consistently two 
primarily story through which author tries hold 
interest that can convey message—not 
ingly real story, sure, and not well-thought-out 
message. 


Mr. Lobsenz not inhibited any sense decency 


presenting the sexual lifé Satry and Vangel. 


sex preoccupies him rather weirdly—he pictures the 
people gathered outside the cathedral hear sermon 
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indulging freely and widely sexual well re- 


ligious excitement. 
William Hill, 
Wernersville, Pennsyivania 


Lolos, Kimon Respite 


Harper. Jan. 10,1961. 173p. $3.50. (IIb) 

December 1940, when the Greeks were astounding 
the world their aggressive warfare against the invad- 
ing Italians, Athenian battalion route toward the 
Macedonian front was unexpectedly ordered billet 
down the little village Banitsa. Respite the brief 
story the short stay the unit. Three officers, identi- 
fed only the Captain, the Lieutenant, and the 
Second-Lieutenant, are berthed the hospitable home 
the Pophas. What there story, apart from the 
background activities the troops, the reaction the 
three officers beautiful young Stefania, the Popha 
daughter. The undercurrents rivalry are seen chiefly 
through the mind the Lieutenant, introspective, 
agnostic law-student who prevents efforts the dandi- 
fied Second Lieutenant seduce the girl. 

When orders suddenly arrive for the battalion move 
on, the Lieutenant, who has seen the curious courtship 
part the age-old struggle good and evil, faced 
finally with the opportunity succeed with Stefania 
himself, makes the choice for traditional virtue and de- 
parts death battle. 

Slim the story is, the analyses the military charac- 
ters are incisive. Much the writing, both dialogue 


‘and description, has fine poetic quality. Because 


the general subject matter and also because the one 
climactic scene near seduction when the Lieutenant 
makes his ultimate choice, Respite commended 
adults only who can appreciate small gem fiction. 
Clinton Maguire, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Kelly, Robert Glynn Lament for Barney Stone 
Holt, Rinehart Winston. Jan. 1961. 255p. $3.95. 


Robert Glynn Kelly lectures English Literature 
Indiana University, deep the heart the Hoosier 
country, and has presented with first novel 
which friendly, witty and whimsical thing. tells 
the story Barney Stone, from the first day started 
teaching the mythical Castleton College the 
very day when the office Dean opened before him. 
Not all things went smoothly with the timid young lec- 
turer, because his first days was rather rudely put 
his place older lecturers who somehow feared that 
every new teacher added the staff was adversary 
humbled, not completely squelched. 

Mr. Kelly crisp with many his thumb-nail descrip- 
tions. “Deans aren’t expected publish was 
their job see that others publish.” The same pomp- 
ous Dean was the type person who could end con- 
versation not answering, and usually did, taking 
his discourtesy sign strength. are introduced 
also one Creel, the perpetual-motion clubman, joiner, 
climber, luncheon-and-dinner man who climbed into 
high places not because had brains but rather be- 
cause had fooled people into thinking had brains. 
fooled even Castleton College. 
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The word “Lament” the title the novel signifies 
the disaster that finally overcame the gentle Barney 
when foolishly allowed himself entrapped 
gorgeous blonde who had been hired Creel com- 
promise and discredit the simple lecturer. The last 
pages the novel recount ludicrous fight between the 
two college professors, Barney whaling the daylights out 
Creel with heavy tome entitled The Principles. 
Bibliography, and Creel whamming away Barney’s 
skull with The Complete Shakespeare. Books can 
such warm friends time stress! 
Barney lost his chance become Dean, but the fight 
did him good, because strides out the last page 
the novel man, not worm. man going 
push him around any more. And blonde, (with black 
roots her hair), was the stimulating occasion for all. 
Mr. Kelly has written amusing book. can 
better, and will, too, when finds bigger and 
broader theme, because has the gift whimsical 
observation and crisp remark. 

(Mt. St. Joseph Teachers’ College), 

Buffalo, New York 


Troy, Una The Other End the Bridge 
Dutton. Jan. 271p. $3.50. (IIb) 


This story two imaginary Irish towns, Waterville 
and Corkbeg, the antiquated bridge that connects 
them and the long-lasting feud which separates the 
residents both towns. Each town tries lay claim 
obscure 18th century poet and each town has its 
scholar busy forging documents support that claim. 
Waterville has its Werewolves, Corkbeg has its 
pires; these are groups small boys who have organ- 
ized themselves invade their enemy town and 
whatever mischief they can. The mayor’s sons take 
part the feud. Refusing give each other the right- 
of-way, they crash head-on the center the bridge. 
And young love plays its part: when the daughter 
Corkbeg’s mayor and the son Waterville’s mayor 
want get married, the feud does not help them. The 
only man who wants peace insane but harmless 
character whom everyone calls Apostle.” 
far disregards the feud employ the prostitute from 
both towns his domestic service. 

Miss Troy not her best this novel. There 
some warm humor and laughter found its 
pages; but great number the characters are not con- 
vincing appealing. Perhaps this because the author 
tried create too many them. Not only does this 
make the author’s task harder, but tends confuse 
the reader. One has think times and try remem- 
ber which end the bridge the action taking place. 
will say, however, that the portrayal Judy Dris- 
coll rather good. Here, The Graces Ballykeen, 
Miss Troy shows that she her best portraying 
innocence with dash worldly wisdom. 

There seems moral the novel for us, because 
Miss Troy seems telling that peace better 
than strife. Somehow, however, the lesson not well 
driven home. The character she chooses preach for 
her does not strike being loveable one; and 
learn lesson, one must like the teacher. would 
also like mention that Miss Troy her book gives 
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the moralizing, The Other End the Bridge sup- 
posed comic and this the author succeeds 
part; for, though the novel has its dull moments and 
characters, funny enough make any fan Miss 
Troy loath miss reading her latest. 

Mairin Elias, 

Garwood, New Jersey 


Maria, Robert Carnival Angels 
Macmillan. Jan. 222p. $3.95. 

this complex first novel, Mr. Maria has written 
story loss and discovery, self-centered modern 
man’s search for identity and his eventual discovery 
the abnegation self. Working out this theme, 
the author has created series symbols drawing 
heavily upon the Inferno Dante. Indeed, 
accident that his protagonist named Aligheri. 

But young Mario Aligheri more than passive ob- 
server: participant and actor the activities 
the lower world Harlem which descends from 
the university Morningside Heights after his refusal 
attend his father’s and his mother’s retalia- 
tory financial subsistence. leaves “the 
middle world the world between the angels and the 
brutes,” both perfect their own ways; man, rational 
animal, perplexed the mixture him animal 
and rational, for “the rational part makes certain 
demands which the animal can never satisfy.” 
And Mario seeks the perfection the brute amid 
“carnival fallen angels.” 


The world below jungle; yet its life, its fecundity, 
contrasts favorably with the sterile world concrete 


and stone above. Mixed-up though is, Mario yet 
prefers life what regards death sterility. 
the world Harlem, the Elysium Bar (so-called with 
ironic appropriateness for the author’s symbolism), 
Mario finds raw passion, manifested several ways, one 
which costs life and almost costs Mario his. 


observer-participant all this Eric Gordon, 
nearly fifty, professor whose pallid life reflects the 
sterility his milieu. Gordon becomes father-image 
and eventually Mario’s rescuer. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing scene this novel, technically speaking, that 
which Gordon lectures aridly Aristotle bored 
class hot summer’s afternoon, while few blocks 
away Mario makes love Gordon’s inamorata. 
move back and forth between the two scenes, finding 
Gordon’s words ironically appropriate the conversa- 
tion the two lovers. 

The weakness this novel, seems this reviewer, 
lies the plot resolution. The self-centered and selfish 
Mario has last gained something humanitarianism, 
has learned something love, giving, and sacrifice—or 
are told. see Mario risking his life prove 
this and befriending lost and frightened boy who 
“can’t home until it’s the end, Mario 
himself, together with the boy and Gordon, (who for 
once has himself descended into the depths), emerges 
into the light and, sense, “goes home.” But feel 
insufficient motivation for the change. Mr. Maria 
telling that through immersion hell learn 
live this “middle-world”? would seem so; yet 
are not quite satisfied with the working-out this 
theme. 


Best SELLERs 


None the less, Mr. Maria has written first novel 
that demonstrates considerable technical competence, 
One deprecates Mario’s amorality, one recognizes that 
largely represents the view modern “civilized” man, 
whose anguished search for values often leads him 
hell his own making. What, one asks, Mario had 
sought the perfection the unfallen angels? 


John Phillipson, Ph.D., 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


Dinesen, Isak Shadows the Grass 
Random House. Jan. 3,1961. 149p. $3.00. 


(Book-of-the-Month Club 


The disturbing and irritating facets the past incidents 
our lives are often forgotten the process time 
sifts them through the screen memory. Human 
ture such that emphasizes the pleasant side 
things when reconsiders them through the perspective 
time. Incidents which hardly arrest the attention 
when they occur become coated with glamor the 
years charge them with emotional significance. Such 
the impression given Isak Dinesen’s latest book, 
Shadows the Dinesen the nom 
plume Baroness Karen Blixen Rungstedlund, who 
for several decades operated successful coffee planta- 
tion British East Africa. The author Seven Gothic 
Tales, Out Africa and other notable books has writ- 
ten four new stories, essays more properly, about her 
life the dark continent. Time refracts her past ex- 
periences into rainbow delightful recollections. 
Whatever unpleasantness may have existed mini- 
mized totally submerged below consciousness. 


“Farah,” the first the tetralogy, sings the praises 
her Somali servant, Farah Aden. Were any readers 
object that she might choose character greater im- 
portance she should answer him that that would not 
possible. For eighteen years ran her house, stables, 
and safaris; and, she brings him back life with the 
magic her words, the reader inclined agree with 
her. Nature’s greatest instances unity are constituted 
not single but opposed elements, and among such 
unities that master and servant. alluding 
classical prototypes the author draws from Scripture the 
Prophet Elisha and his servant Gehazi; from opera Don 
Giovanni and Leporello; from fiction Phileas Fogg and 
versatile Passepartout. Farah’s stature emerges from 
the pages chaste prose are informed local cus- 
toms, superstitions and tribal manners. The second 
story, “Barua Soldani,” about the curative powers 
letter. The king Denmark had written the 
Baroness thank her for hunting trophy. Through 
curious set circumstances his letter becomes 
panacea for the natives’ woes. “The Great Gestures” 
the storyteller shows how generosity conquers supersti- 
tion. The “Shadows the Grass” cast the 
eigners’ hospital were symbolic the fears which 
inspired the native Africans. They would die rather 
than surrender themselves hospitalization, but the 
author’s kindness eventually overcomes their mass 
anxiety. Finally, “Echoes from the Hills” Dinesen 
back England her African friends and with 
the wizardry sentence summons them from the 
realm phantasy into the presence the reader. 
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Her sobriety expression and virility style are those 
master writer. Her reminiscences are laced with 
reflections the nationalism, the socio-economic condi- 
tions, the morality and the psychological peculiarities 
the Africans. This characteristic along with her crafts- 
manship contributes lift this memoir above the rank 
and file the level valuable social document 
which will interest future sociologists. Her 
narrative enlivened incidental ironic remarks 
her co-nationals and enriched literary allusions 
which reveal her wide knowledge and mastery lan- 
guages and literature. The plot these tales insig- 
nificant, but their merit great. 


Brother Robert, 
Walsh College, 
Canton, Ohio 


Christopher, John The White Voyage 
Simon and Schuster. Jan. 12, 1961. 247p. $3.75. 

The Kreya was small Danish freighter with accommo- 
dations for eight passengers. They were oddly as- 
sorted lot. The four Simanyis were travelling circus 
troupe whose trained bear, Katerina, played much 
larger part the story than either the male Simanyis. 
Mary Cleary and her six-year-old daughter Annabel 
were their way Amsterdam, where Mary was 
marry man nearly twice her age whom she had never 
seen. Mr. and Mrs. Jones were apparently not what 
they claimed be. The ship’s officers, although rather 


character, were almost oddly as- 


sorted lot were the passengers. The captain, Olsen, 
was too sure himself; the mate, Mouritzen, spent too 
much his time with the women passengers; the 
steward, Thorsen, was sneaky and greedy; the engineer, 
Moller, did not live long enough play much part 
the story. 


The day after leaving Dieppe for Amsterdam, the Kreya 
lost steering control severe storm. The crew mu- 
tinied and, after killing the chief engineer and wrecking 
the ship’s radio, were themselves all drowned when 
they attempted abandon the ship during the height 
the storm. The ship drifted for several days and 
finally came rest the ice floes off Greenland, and 
the survivors set off with two home-made sleds the 
more than one-hundred-mile trip the nearest settle- 
ment. 


The author has filled his book with number related 
incidents, many real importance, but they lack re- 
ality. How did the ship suddenly lose all steering 
control? There had been jarring crack; there was 
“difference the feel” the steering wheel; the “main 
shaft the rudder went.” But repairs were at- 
tempted and has been many years since any ship has 
been licensed carry passengers that did not have 
approved “stand-by” method steering. Despite the 
bitter cold North Atlantic winter, the captain left 
the ship without heat hot water and only the inade- 
quate lighting permitted auxiliary generator until 
finally came rest the ice floes off Greenland, 
conditions that were readily corrected when the captain 
finally decided so. But most unrealistic all was 
the drifting westward for hundreds miles through 
waters where the North Atlantic Drift sets eastward 
consistently. 
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The characters, assorted they are, seldom say 
anything unexpected. They are much too “pat” 
true, especially emergency follows emergency. The 
book easy, even pleasant, reading, you want nothing 
more from book than words with which pass the 


time. 
Moses, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Butor, Michel Passing Time 
Simon and Schuster. Dec. 28, 1960. 310p. $3.95. 
Michel Butor’s Passing Time tells how one Jacques 
Revel, Frenchman, spends year the English city 
Bleston, where employed clerk the im- 
porting firm Matthews and Sons. Upon reading 
book The Bleston Murder, Revel notes certain 
similarities with events and people has encountered, 
and tries decipher the circumstances suspicious 
“accident” which happens the author the detective 
story. 

Involved the narrative are the few but varied people 
Revel meets this generally cold and unfriendly in- 
dustrial city: James Jenkins, co-worker and first and 
only friend among the staff Matthews and Sons; 
Horace Buck, colored man, unpolished manner but 
actually far warmer and concerned friend than 
most Revel’s acquaintances; George Burton, the 
author the detective story; Lucien Blaise, compatriot 
Revel; and the Bailey sisters, Rose and Ann, with 
whom Revel successively falls love. 


But the most important “characters” Passing Time 
are not the people. There the book-within-the-book, 
The Bleston Murder; the fair grounds known Pleas- 
ance Gardens; café, the Oriental Bamboo; the News 
Theatre, cinema whose picture-policy extends 
newsreels and travelogues; map the city Bleston. 
And there the “Murderer’s Window” Bleston’s 
Old Cathedral, stained-glass representation the 
story Cain and Abel. This the central symbol 
the life Revel—disturbing him, depressing him, prey- 
ing upon his conscious and his ever re- 
minding him his chief antagonist, killer its own 
right, Bleston itself. 
Butor his best describing the psychological effect 
Bleston makes upon the narrating character, Revel. 
random choice among any the many moments the 
book will reveal the author’s keen sense emotional 
analysis and mental penetration: 
gradually felt its lymph seeping into blood, its 
grip tightening, felt present existence growing rudderless, 
amnesia creeping over felt myself surrounded 
sort still and silent terror, like icy stagnant waters rising 
irresistibly, some net which were caught were 
tightening around me, something unidentifiable taking hideous 
shape, hanging heavy the air like those impending murders 
that haunt the narrow streets Bleston. 
Recounting moments according their psychological 
significance, the diary form Passing Time does not 
hold strict chronology. The first entry made 
May which half-way through the year Revel spends 
Bleston, but describes the events and impressions 
his arrival the preceding October. The diary entries 
are oftentimes repetitive, sometimes merely emotional 
reactions previous events, people and places 
longer hand. all, Butor weaves fabric experi- 
ence not unlike that lived many people, described 
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perhaps pictures Revel’s life, huge scaffolding 

living branches, spreading, meeting, overshadowing 

one another, crossing one another, joining, conflicting 
” 


the use this technique that places Butor among 
the literary experimentalists Paris creating the “new 
novel” “anti-novel” the form 
variously labelled. Butor uses the method well. Alive 
with emotion, the work maintains strong degree 
tension and anticipation throughout (with only rela- 
tively short span tedium some repetitions just be- 
fore the final portions the book). 


But despite the tension Passing Time—or perhaps 
because it—the end the book leaves the reader 
somewhat feeling being cheated—that all the emo- 
tions stirred the story have been for nought. The 
major suspect the “accident” innocent; indeed, the 
“accident” just that. The love felt Revel for Rose 
and Ann remains only his mind and comes 
enforced end the girls’ engagements James Jenkins 
and Lucien Blaise respectively. For all their complexity, 
Revel’s experiences Bleston are inconclusive; they 
merely stop when leaves the city: For now the 
long minute hand stands upright and departure 
closes this last sentence.” 


Granted that the span year anyone’s life can 
and probably fact inconclusive though filled with 
many experiences, would seem that artist’s per- 
spective—his vision order the eternal sense— 
should enable him—nay, require him—to place the 
objects his literary creation their broader context, 


implication least, even though those creatures are 
not aware that greater canvas themselves. seems 
that Butor lacking that perspective, for all the 
fineness his literary detail, leaving his achievements 
devoid that sense completeness the ultimate 
view, which Aquinas would label integrity. 
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But Butor reveals himself—with high-quality assistance 
from his translator, Jean Stewart—as serious artist, 
worthy any reader’s serious attention. 

George Perry, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


The Fleet the Window 
Jan. 1961. 378p. $4.95. (IV) 


This reviewer, reading the flyleaf announcing “the story 
the young son American missionary doctor sta- 
tioned the Philippines the time the Japanese 
invasion,” sat back with the nostalgic expectation 
sharing with the author wartime experience one 
the prison camps Luzon. did, fact, find few 
familiar word-pictures which recalled vividly the days 
and nights which turned unexpectedly into months and 
years:—the Japs coming silently bicycles; pistol- 
packing civilian Japs lording over the American 
oners; the soldier with the three front teeth gold 
brass; the co-prosperity sphere; the kempetai; the gour- 
mets with little but discuss past delicacies; the 
armbands, rice bread, camote tops, ubi and gabi; the 
coconuts whose meat was grated separated piece 
steel nailed bench, then squeezed dry over milk 
pitcher; the promissory notes for Jap pesos payable 
Chinese merchants after the war; and on. But the 
novel whole was more than disappointment; 
unreal and immoral. 


Besides the fact that one the Philippines, 
knowledge, calls carabao “water buffalo” and that 
few old men even among the pagan headhunters walk 
around their “G-strings,” the world Peter and 
Enid, two eighth-graders working toward doctorate 
sexology and practically completing the course chap- 
ter fourteen, simply unbelievable. Woven into the 
account the precocious fornicators are two “noble” 
adult American characters: one magazine photogra- 
pher who consoles his inamorata with the beautiful 
sentiment that adultery “such big, meaningless 
word”; and the lady herself who advises Peter, child 
14, that the next time and Enid have relations 
she will provide something wear for protection. All 
which reminds this reviewer the preacher who 
gave sermon the nether region, after which 
member the congregation opined: “It was simply 
wonderful; why, the reverend spoke with all the experi- 
ence returned traveler.” 


John McNicholas, 


University Scranton 


Bates, Hark, Hark the Lark! 
Little, Brown. 158p. $3.75. (IIb) 

This the third, possibly the final, volume what 
now, least, trilogy about the irreverent and insouci- 
ant Larkins, who live haphazardly but happily some- 
where out London the English countryside, 
bly the Cotswolds. Pop Larkin sells Gore Court the 
hopelessly unsuited couple named Jerebohm, delights 
Ma’s cooking and ample curves, resists the advances 
Mrs. Perigo, helps Angela Snow win the Brigadier, 
builds swimming from the proceeds the sale. 
Gore Court and holds big party open which 
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and little labored. The previous volumes were The 
Darling Buds May and Breath French Air. 


Baker, Frank Teresa 
Coward-McCann. Jan. 1961. 288p. $3.95. (Ila) 


ssistance 


Teresa rather disconcerting novel about lady who 
searching for love, complete love, and does not find 
it. disconcerting its technique, shifting back- 
(IV) wards and forewards Teresa’s lifetime. this 
story intended convey the confusion her life only suc- 
ceeds presenting muddled portrait lady who 
apanese leaves her husband for reasons not quite clear herself 
and the reader. abandon her husband 
one advanced age because she can stand their union 
longer, suspect him having affair with another 
days Emmy, but never really knowing whether such 
ths and the case, and run off the pubs and parks 
London without sufficient funds support herself for 
length time could material for rather inter- 
gold esting novel, but the motivation for all this not clear 
gour does seem sufficient warrant such odyssey. 
ies; the Even the fact that her own children don’t know what 
bi; the make her nor what with her since she 
always running off after touching them for few 
milk pounds, (she even swipes candle-holders 
able church she can sell them buy stout), only adds 
the the confused reasons for her wandering soul fleeing from 
find dear Teresa finally installed Catholic home 
aged where she dies, evidently reconciled the 
that faith which she had abandoned. 
walk Too much made out too little Teresa, such 
and hearing chance that she not wanted her mother; 
rate reading letter from Emmy her Harry which 
accidentally drops and which she finds. result 
the these incidents, Teresa makes decisions which not 
noble” seem sufficiently motivated considering the wasted 
years which follow them. Perhaps this novel would 
made better reading had employed the tradi- 
tional method story telling. Certainly, more coher- 
ent impression would have been the result. least, 
ations seems that way this reviewer. 
All Vincent Colimore, 
who Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
imply 
Norman, Frank Stand 
and Schuster. Jan. 1961. $3.75. 
reckon just what prompted Essaness 
put their colophon this import from Britain and 
Lark! shove out the American reader, because that reader 
will need the glossary supplied pages xii xvi 
hat order translate the Soho slang and even then may 
left fumbling catch some the rhyming slang 
that constitutes the medium communication young 
Mr. Norman has made his specialty. The characters 
the are mostly young, footloose, fancy and freakish, tarts, 
pimps, reefer smokers, cadgers, bullies, bums and homo- 
sexuals. Their day-to-day life sordid and 205 pages 
much too much. even tried blag few 
bob off geezer standing next me, but was very 
hard geezer and gave blank” (p. 136), random 
example. But you may learn that “butcher’s” means 
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“look,” because look rhymes with butcher’s hook, you 
know? But why bother? 


Wohl, Louis Lay Siege Heaven 
Lippincott. Jan. 316p. $4.50. 
(Catholic Book Club Choice—December) 


another his series hagiographic novels Louis 
Wohl now offers excellently done study that 
paragon 14th Century saints, Catherine Siena, who 
was such central figure the significant events that 
era when the Papacy returned Rome and when the 
Great Schism threatened the very life the Church 
herself. 

this story Catherine herself the central character 
and begin with her adolescence Catherine Benin- 
cassa, daughter prosperous middle class dyer, when 
she, vowed Christ since the age six, thwarts the 
efforts her mother make marriage. Because 
this Catherine reduced the status menial 
her home and only after long patient struggle does she 
win the right become Mantellata Dominican 
tertiary. Mantellata she remained home engaging 
prayer and good works with her room becoming the 
equivalent hermit’s cell she was granted visions 
and raptures direct communication with our Lord. 
She perfected herself the love God, the total 
abasement self His Will and practicing the 
technique storming Heaven with her prayers, ac- 
tivity which was characteristic her later life. 
twenty-one answer God’s command this phase 
her life was terminated and she began work Siena 
hospitals. 

Her early public life Siena was marked series 
incidents involving repentance obdurate sinners, 
miraculous interventions various types, her own mira- 
culous return from death, and her mother’s recovery 
from serious illness. She began attract attention 
extraordinarily holy woman and inevitably this was 
followed complaints culminating accusations 
her superiors that she was only immoral woman and 
witch league with Satan. She was cleared these 
accusations general chapter the Dominicans and 
there her saintliness was implicitly acknowledged. 
Surviving epidemic plague Siena, marked 
again miracles worked through her, Catherine began 
her famous spate letters the rulers Europe and 
high ecclesiastics exhorting them holier life, 
begging for reform religious and civil affairs, seeking 
the avoidance civil strife, requesting the return the 
Pope Rome and the initiation new crusade 
against the infidel. this time she had begun ac- 
quire disciples such Fra Raymundo, later General 
the Dominicans, Stefano Maconi, later Prior General 
the Carthusians, Fra Tomasso and Fra Bartholomeo, 
Dominicans who had earlier been her spiritual advisors 
and group sister Mantellate. For the remainder 
her life these followed her and participated her work. 
Called Pisa 1375 effect spiritual revival, she 
received the Stigmata but, her own request, without 
visible marks. 

The remaining years St. Catherine’s life were filled 
with journeyings and negotiations with eccliastics and 
civil rulers such those who founded the Tuscan 
League against the Papacy. these she worked tire- 
lessly and indefatigably for peace but her efforts were 
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frequently frustrated men ill will. Even when 
much her work was crowned with eventual success 
credit was not only denied her but blame was unjustly 
given. She persuaded the vacillating Pope Gregory 
return Rome the face widespread disaster 
and civil war. When all seemed lost St. Catherine re- 
tired for short space and wrote her famous 
but entered the fray again when Clement VII was 
elected Antipope. She strengthened the hand 
Urban and rallied much Europe his side. Then, 
her earthly work done, came the final reunion with the 
Bridegroom. 

All this thoroughly woven into intriguing story 
with dialogue and action they well might have oc- 
curred actuality. The different aspects sanctity 
are treated with reserve and with theological correct- 
ness. Catherine’s character well delineated 
can when consider all the “arcana” which went 
into its fashioning and which are beyond our compre- 
hension. This excellent book and may recom- 
mended all classes readers. Some knowledge 
history will aid understanding it. 

Wolf, Ph.D. 


Innes, Hammond The Doomed Oasis 


Knopf. Nov. 14, 1960. 341p. $3.95. (IIb) 
(Literary Guild Choice—December 


After plodding start and tons tedious exposition, 
Mr. Innes finally gets this novel into the wilder parts 
Arabia and generates some excitement and suspense. 
former British journalist who has been quite successful 


with entertainment fiction set exotic backgrounds, 
(e.g., The Wreck the Mary Deare), Mr. Innes has led 
expect more his novels than achieves this 
latest one. this there hero and many its 
main events, including the climax, happen offstage. 
Much the drama provided the desert locale and 
the bitter background struggle between sheikhs over oil, 
water, and prestige. His most important mistake 
telling the story through Welsh lawyer, the traditional 
objective observer-narrator many English novels. 
The lawyer, Grant, not emotionally involved and 
always seems the edge the excitement, 
rather than it. The only advantage this that the 
reader mystified the narrator; but this cheap 
substitute for genuine suspense. pity, because 
Mr. Innes has created some characters whose thoughts 
would interesting probe; and the plot has many 
the elements, were allowed witness them, that 
made such films Beau Geste and Gunga Din bubble 
with idealistic dash. 

For the would-be hero, David Whitaker, idealist, 
willing risk his life and the balance Middle East 
politics save Saraifa, “the only home ever had,” 
ancient oasis whose few remaining water ducts are 
decaying and the desert relentlessly moving in. 
get the money save the homestead, Whitaker probes 
for oil disputed border, provokes Arab war 
that destroys his beloved oasis. revenge carries 
out the traditional magnificent attack 
against hopeless odds the enemy sheikh’s home base. 
Add complications: Whitaker the bastard son 
fabled, Lawrence-like Englishman-turned Arab who has 
his own reasons for exploring for oil; there high- 
echelon rivalry the British oil company; British troops 


can not rush the rescue because the delicate 
political situation. 

All this would promising were not viewed, 
through Grant, often two removes from the 
Whitaker, for example, present physically 
only about percent the time. And introduced 
the early chapters Wales frantic 19-year-old 
juvenile delinquent. One never quite builds either 
sympathy understanding for him. Mr. Innes 
commercial-minded enough provide Whitaker with 
lovely twin sister, (in fiction, one-night liaisons are 
ways quite fruitful), love interest for Grant; and 
picturesque lady easy virtue for local color. 
also occasionally guilty such dialogue as: “Now he’s 
dead, and I’m glad. Glad, you hear?” Who could 
believe hero after line such that? 


James Arnold, 

College Journalism, 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hales, Revolution and Papacy 
Hanover. Dec. 1960. 320p. $4.50. 

This simply magnificent history. Hales, 
British born and later member the Department 
History Yale, now devoting himself writing, 
The period covered, about seventy-five years, from 1769 
1846, was one when the “religious and political 
ment Europe threatened destroy all traditional 
institutions, including the Church.” Many readers, even 
well informed ones, are unaware the grave injuries 
suffered the Church during the pontificates 
ning with that Clement XIV, 1769-1774 and ending 
with that Gregory XVI, 1831-1846. Emphasis 
placed the pontificates Pius VI, 1775-1800 and 
Pius VII, 1800-1823. 

Criticism there the book but criticism blended 
with understanding. Even Clement XIV, 1769-1774 
weak and ambitious man who 
point not giving author believes that 
would wrong picture him coldly calculat- 
ing liar (pp. 34-35).” This was the pope who prepared 
the Brief Suppression which dissolved the Society 
Jesus August 16, 1773. seems almost impossible 
that any pope could induced dissolve great 
religious order. 1773 there were about 20,000 mem- 
bers the Society Jesus. Throughout its history, 
from its foundation Saint Ignatius Loyola, had 
been consistently and thoroughly loyal all times 
the reigning pontiff the period. Why Clement XIV 
permitted the king Spain, Charles III dictate the 
suppression the Society Jesus made understand- 
able not pardonable. The reasons why the Jesuits 
were disliked the rulers Portugal and France are 
analyzed. These reasons serve increase the stature 
the Jesuits. 

Several excellent chapters are devoted the struggle 
Pius VI, 1775-1800, against the anti-religious tenets 
the French Revolution. However, the hero the book 
perhaps Pius VII, 1800-1823, who was forced fight 
Napoleon order keep the Church free. What 
struggle was, and what shyster hypocrite 
Napoleon really His word was never worth the 


paper which was written. But even when 
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Savona, France, Pius VII, ill and separ- 
ate from all his advisers, refused capitulate 
Napoleon even though kept prisoner for nearly five 


delicate 


years, from July 1809 May 1814. Free again, Pius VII 
hysically reestablished the Society Jesus the summer 1814. 
troduced The author believes that was unfortunate that the 
Church regained the Congress Vienna 1815 her 
either lands northeastern Italy, because the difficulty 
also governing them properly. believes, too, that was 
witha that the period from 1815 1846 the 


are 


“support the papacy was lent the monarchial 


and cause” because times the monarchies supported were 
actually enemies the Church. This excellent book will 
greatly help one understanding the deadly conflicts 
could that developed between the so-called liberals and con- 


during the following reign, that Pius IX, 
1846-1878. Recommended. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Moorehead, Alan The White Nile 
Harper. 385p. $5.95. 


(Book-of-the-Month Club Choice—January 


the nineteenth century, when the riddle the Nile 
sources was the world’s principal geographical mystery, 
the exploration Central Africa excited men’s minds 
much exploration outer space does today. far 


rs, even 

injuries back 460 Herodotus had sought ascend the 
tiver find its sources but (like Nasser?) got 
ending farther than Assuan. Though, astonishingly enough, 
hasis Ptolemy (c. 150 A.D.) described that region much 
and proved be, the curiosity man the Victorian era 


compelled him see for himself what actually lay 
hidden the heart the dark continent. 


Had Central Africa been empty life the wastes 
Antarctica journey into that region nonetheless 
made would have been filled with perils and excitement. Na- 
that ture gave many dangers, (e.g. quicksand, pestilence, 
alculat- tempests), and arresting beauties, (e.g. Murchison 
Falls, the Ruwenzori Range, perhaps, even, Emin 
“red mouse”). also held, however, numerous 
peoples, caught unending cycles war- 
fare and addicted rare and odious customs—human 
sacrifice, forced-fed harem beauties reduced the help- 
nistory, less state huge overturned terrapin, Gin Lane orgies, 
had and more. The stereotypes modern African adven- 
mes ture stories, pigmy attacks, defecting bearers, menacing 
XIV beasts, scalding fevers, lethal reptiles and insects, count 
ate the among the more mundane hazards which confronted 
rstand- Speke, (unsung finder the Nile sources!), Burton 
Jesuits Bakers, (Lady Baker shared her husband’s adven- 
tures), Livingstone, Stanley, and Gordon, mention 
tureof the most notable that extraordinary league 
determined men who laid open Africa the nineteenth 
century. 
book When Mutesa Buganda came the throne 
fight sixty brothers; Mwanga, his successor, 
alive thirty Christian youths who refused 
their faith. Moorehead cites these atrocities 


commonplace instances the cruelty the native 
fricans upon whose good will the explorers depended. 


the 
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Though supplies details further, more egregious 
outrages, implies invariably that circumspectness 
causes him leave much more unsaid. Nor were the 
savages the only danger the explorers faced. Gordon’s 
decapitation the Mahdists and the mutilation his 
corpse, offered Moorehead merely the most pub- 
licized example the cruelty practised Moslem 
fanatics who seized two million square miles the 
regions the Upper Nile during the era Victorian 
explorations. 


Moorehead, with exciting care, has recreated step 
step account the successive incursions the white 
man into Central Africa during the second half the 
nineteenth century. From more score books 
which kept these events before the eyes the world 
during the period when these explorations occurred 
has culled the essence his account. turn has 
been supplemented magnificently thoroughgoing 
study numerous later works the subject. Most 
remarkably, Moorehead has synthesized these numerous 
accounts without diminishing any way the immediacy 
conveyed the original works the almost unbearable 
suspense the nineteenth century reader must have ex- 
perienced waited year year for further dis- 
closures such matters the suppression the slave 
trade, the routing the Khalifa, the taming the Nile, 
the triumph over paganism. 


Moorehead’s book has few defects. Although pre- 
emptorily downgrades the endeavor all non-British- 
ers, and even Stanley, (who had the misfortune 
become for time naturalized American), his chau- 
vinism comprehensible since the work African 
exploration was largely British effort. The phenome- 
non Catholic missionary zeal these regions during 
this perilous period embarrasses him also, and dis- 
misses invariably peevish enterprise. Nor does 
seem either, though repudiates categorically both 
Chaillé-Long and Strachey unsound, that quite 
able accept Gordon face value. This reluctant 
prejudice toward Gordon may explain perhaps the dis- 
proportionate amount space consigns the siege 
Khartoum, which suggests vain hope fathoming 
Gordon lingering stubbornly his company until the 
wanted realization manifests itself. was Moore- 
head’s intention rescue Gordon, not from the 
Mahdi then least from Strachey, has not suc- 
ceeded. 


Every reader will thank Moorehead for his commentary 
his sources the end his book. Once having 
shared the adventures Moorehead effectively re- 
creates few will choose resist the temptation read 
some these books also. Yet with him they will 
wonder Africa has indeed profited the white 
man’s intrusions, however noble his intentions may 
have been. They will ponder also the fact that the 
Moslem world now engulfing those great regions 
which Livingston, Mackay, Pére Lourdel, and others 
died evangelize. Finally, they will perceive that 
Moorehead informs not only Nile sources but 
the sources the turmoil present day Africa which 
has become vital concern mankind everywhere. 


John McAleer, 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
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Amory, Cleveland Who Killed Society? 
Harper. Dec. 14,1960. 600p. $6.50. (I) 


reader might come away from Mr. Amory’s massive 
examination American haut monde with the convic- 
tion that medal should given the executioner 
sought the title. Certainly there will lamenta- 
tion over the passing the snobs, the wealthy climbers 
and the poseurs whose frivolous lives the author chroni- 
cles. Whatever color they may have contributed the 
American dream, this juncture history they un- 
doubtedly offer comfort only the enemies democ- 
racy and the capitalistic system. 

One the curious aspects this book that never 
really answers anything, including the question which 
the title Mr. Amory introduces scores de- 
cadent figures who have helped form the mold which 
now blights the upper crust, but singles out per- 
son responsible for the sorry state high life, nor 
does cite time when society died. the contrary, 
after quoting almost universal opinions that society 
longer exists the middle the Twentieth Century, 
goes back time prove that social leaders 
every American generation have firmly believed that 
culture and the good life died the preceding age. 
One tempted deduce that society not dead now 
but, worst, transformed. The author indicates vaguely 
that there has been some development along these lines, 
from “aristocracy” “cafe society” the publicity 
seekers whom coyly labels “publi-ciety.” degen- 
eration society indicated, for any standards the 
first are bad the last Mr. Amory’s judgment. 

tremendous amount research has gone into the 
fashioning this study, the final volume trilogy 
which The Proper Bostonians and The Last Resorts 
already have appeared, considerable acclaim. There 
little about American society which escapes the 
author’s searching observation and scathing comment. 
explores the social climate all major American 
cities; exposes mysteries The Social Register, evi- 
dently haphazard compilation; debunks the roles 
which “arbiters” are thought have played separat- 
ing the social elect from the multitudes; discusses the 
rise and decline clubdom and offers such incidental 
information the verifiable coats arms. Frequently 
absorbed the semantics his task, trying pin 
down the meaning such nebulous terms “aristoc- 
racy,” “celebrity,” “lady” and “society” itself. More 
often than not, his informative and amusing excursions 
arrive solid conclusion; the words simply defy 
definition. 

clever architect with words, Mr. Amory spices his 
history with almost inexhaustible supply anec- 
dotes about the Four Hundred and their set. The pre- 
tensions, philanthropy, pomposity and fantastic pro- 
digality are all laid bare. The author appears both 
fascinated and repelled the extraordinary persons 
whom writes. Toward some openly bitter, 
most notably the Duchess Windsor whose autobiog- 
raphy once undertook only withdraw later from 
the assignment. departure from his usual objec- 
tivity when reports, “According elderly Balti- 
morean who knew her well, the first words the future 
wife the King England were not ‘Ma-Ma’; they 
were ‘Me-Me.’” (p. 235). This sheer peevishness. 
few pages later, however, Mr. Amory shows genuine 
understanding toward Grace Kelly and her Prince Rain- 
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ier, blaming the press for most the Roman circy 
atmosphere that surrounded their wedding. Both 
sentment and sympathy well the surface dis 
cusses Barbara Hutton, Doris Duke and other “poo 
little rich girls.” Showing that they are often foolish 
and occasionally callous creatures, nevertheless 
preciates the problems they must face because 
enormous wealth. 

This fascinating book read, even though 
appeal, however veiled, not far different from that 
scandal magazine. Admirably indexed, the volume 
also includes pages photographs, most them 
showing socialites their fatuous worst. 


John Clarke, Ph.D., 
The Scranton Times 


Carell, Paul The Foxes the Desert 
Dutton. Jan. 370p. $5.95. 


This story the Afrika Korps, led one the most 
colorful and lucky and romantic leaders World 
War Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, told 
tably from the German viewpoint Paul Carell. 
far from fictionalized account what happened 
that area the world, for every incident drawn 
either from official German and Italian records from 
the eye-witness testimony thousands high-ranking 
and lowly survivors. grim history brilliant 
victories and bewildering defeats, roaring tanks, 
disaster and death, betrayal and treachery, heroic 
officers and men, cowards and commandos. 
the tale many battles fought back and forth sea 
sand whose huge expanses lent themselves bold 
action and whose final outcome, surprisingly enough, 
was decided sea. For was the heroic defenders 
Malta, and perhaps the treachery the Italian naval 
authorities, who dug graveyard for German ships and 
supplies along the route from Sicily the harbors 
North Africa. 

Many exciting and interesting sidelights are found 
this book, all which make for excellent reading (if 
one ignores the printer’s mistakes!) and some which 
help solve mysteries found British and American 
authors. Hitler, are told, looked upon this 
minor and less dangerous theatre war, but his 
session with personal honor blinded him that 
worsened Rommel’s defeat Alamein with his 
famous “last bullet” order, thereby sacrificing entire 
army and much its guns and supplies. 
too, that the oft-maligned “Eytie,” for the most part, 
was exceptionally tough and brave, but that his arma 
ment was wretchedly out-of-date that was 
pletely outclassed his enemy; that the British account 
the commando attempt capture Rommel 
matic but hardly true every detail; that sabotage had 
much with the result some campaigns both 
sides; that this was certain extent military 
ture which the oposing leaders had great respect for 
each other; that here there was S.S., shooting 
hostages, political brainwashing; that von Arnim 
could send wire Alexander asking him stop his 
air attacks the harbor Tunis because the ship 
under atack had 700 British prisoners board; 
the truck drivers, members 
Abwehr, plain hunger and thirst, all played their 
this fragment the war; and that the final retreat 
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fom Alamein the capitulation Tunis was just 
the story irresistible force confronted very 


movable object. 
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Collier, Richard House Called Memory 
Dutton. 190p. $4.00. 

When his mother died, some years after his father had 
died, Mr. Collier was faced with decision make: 
should sell the house which had been his home for 
most his years, the years between the two great wars 
the first half this century, should keep 
knowing that would have great deal work, 
lot money restore the house and the 
both which held many treasured mem- 
ories? pages suffused with the afternoon glow 
soft summer day, recounts many those memories 
fom his fourth year his coming age. But the 
memories are mostly his father and his mother, 
their quiet devotion each other, their protective love 
their only child, the gardener who shared his 
father’s love flowers and animals and birds, Lucy, 
their maid-of-all-work, childhood sweetheart, 
his father’s brother, Uncle Victor and others who 
helped share and shape his youth. graceful writ- 
ing, completely charming and wonderfully warm. 
Recommended all who appreciate style and skill. 


Atkinson, James The Edge War 
Regnery. Nov. 310p. $6.00. 


Arising young professor Government Georgetown 
University, who also holds the distinguished office 
president the American Military Institute, herewith 
presents new analysis the difficult international 
situation. those distortions and dissemblings 
which badly compromised the attitudes the late 
Senator McCarthy, this writer, familiar and almost 
conversational style, has analyzed the story and the 
status communism the world today and has dis- 
played for the peril that is. Much more than that, 
has epitomized the postwar story the edge war 
which have stood and has shown the historical 
background and the development each element. 

First, Mr. Atkinson shows the American attitude toward 
war: our traditional aversion standing armies, our 
sharp separations war and peace. Second, shows 
the development the quite different communist con- 
cept war, stemming from Clausewitz, through Marx 
(and Engels), and Lenin, the present, principally 
holding that sheer force preferable any polite use 
force along with concepts propriety interna- 
tional policies wars; and, further, holding that the 
struggle communism unending and that there 
from conditions war conditions peace, 
both being merely different means advancing the 
ends nation, and how hostile efforts are 
capable being maintained even though the outward 
aspect one settled peace. 

Next, the author indicates historically how the Russians 
have, from 1917 onwards, constantly aimed for the des- 
the democracies the West and how their 
constantly maintained hostility against 
ideological opposites has carried the struggle and 
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will continue carry toward communism’s selfish 
end. third chapter summarizes the attempts ame- 
liorate (the Hague conventions) and abolish (the 
Kellogg-Briand treaty) war. The fourth chapter em- 
phasizes the “unconventional” warfare which revolu- 
tionary communism uses, even times so-called 
peace, and indicates that “limited” warfare some- 
thing which the West all too little understands. 


There much history this book, but not 
chronologically arranged. Rather arranged con- 
sistently clear logical pattern; and the facts are inserted 
bolster the argument, sometimes very impressively 
indeed, and sometimes,—but not often,—with mere 
triviality. Whether you call “brinkmanship” “the 
edge war,” simply propaganda, the situation 
which live boiling and simmering and fuming 
toward constant chances serious trouble. Soldiers 
should read this book. Diplomats should read and 
realize that they cannot depend mere politeness with 
such opponents now have. Citizens should read 
this book and recognize what Professor Atkinson has 
well laid out:—the need eternal vigilance, the 
need meeting high costs, whatever they may be, and 
the need interest, understanding, effort and sacrifice. 
Col. Elbridge Colby, 
Washington, 


MacLeish, Archibald Poetry and Experience 
Houghton, Mifflin. 204p. $4.00. (Ila) 
Among the American poets who are trying hard 
bridge the breach between the poet’s private and social 
responsibilities Archibald MacLeish who has been 
outstanding bringing poetry out the parlor and 
into the palaestra. Not only does write poetry and 
poetic drama, but trenchant insights about the 
art (“Notebooks, 1924-1938,” Poetry, Oct.-Nov., 1948; 
“The Muses’ Sterner Laws,” New Republic, July 13, 
1953; “The Proper Pose Poetry,” Saturday Review, 
March 1955; “Why Teach Poetry?”, Atlantic, 
March, 1956). 

Now, Mr. MacLeish has written brief book eight 
chapters divided into two parts, “The Means Mean- 
which considers words words signs, 
images, and metaphor, and “The Shape Meaning,” 
which considers meanings themselves “as specific poems 
have discerned them specific experiences: the experi- 
ence the private world (Emily Dickinson), the ex- 
perience the public world (William Butler Yeats), 
the experience the rejection the world (Arthur 
Rimbaud), the experience the acceptance the 
world (John Keats).” 

one sense there little that have not known be- 
fore about the art poetry conceived critics 
the past. However, Mr. MacLeish’s novel approach, 
through the observations the Chinese poet and gen- 
eral Chi (d. 303), leads the reader into more 
comprehensive understanding the apparent dicho- 
tomy between meaning and sound. 


Though some readers may balk kind verbosity 
that smacks the lecture hall, verbosity that tends 
often obscure rather than illuminate, most readers 
will willing listen appreciatively the words 
man who both poet and teacher, maker and ex- 
plainer. The reader who knows little about the art 
poetry (e.g. college freshmen) will astounded the 
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complexity world thought never existed. And 
the reader who thinks knows good deal about the 
subject teaches (e.g. college English professors) will 
somewhat enlightened about the complexity 
world learned about college freshman. may 
piqued about Mr. MacLeish’s hot asides into censors 
and the “churches which promote censorship,” but 
may also remember that sometimes artist’s pen 
dipped into real imaginary fire. 


Arthur MacGillivray, 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


Lindstrom, Carl 

The Fading American Newspaper 
Doubleday. Oct. 21,1960. 283p. $3.95. (I) 
One Mr. Lindstrom’s complaints about newspapers 
their misleading headlines: unfortunately, uses 
misleading title. both cases, the defense similar 
and legitimate. impossible for few brief phrases 
capture all the subtleties content, especially 
lengthy content; yet without headlines and titles in- 
dices, readers would bewildered music lovers 
searching through unlabeled records. 


Mr. Lindstrom, veteran editor (Hartford Times) turned 
journalism professor (University Michigan), doesn’t 
really mean that newspapers are doing fadeout. 
Rather giving the press good bawling out, deplor- 
ing some modern trends, suggesting improvements. Un- 
happily falls into the trap set for all the rapidly 
growing fraternity press critics: there such thing 
the “press,” only individual papers and newsmen, 
and the proportion between good and bad roughly the 
same every other profession. Criticism needed 
and welcome, but generalized negative comments are 
misleading the generalized polyannaism one reads 
Newspaper Week editorials. 


The basic charge the book that newspapers are 
working too hard for “mass appeal,” not enough their 
fundamental job, providing information. One the 
main troubles that Mr. Lindstrom spends much 
time carping details, rarely gets down principles. 
For example, what news? can’t agree its 
definition, it’s absurd say papers aren’t printing 
enough it. The author balks this problem, says 
only that newsmen disagree. His own idea comes closest 
“the interesting.” But interest the criterion, 
makes little difference comes the form entertain- 
ment information. The distinction between news 
interesting and news important useful essential 
intelligent discussion the newspaper’s role and 
performance. 

But Mr. Lindstrom, pot-shotting whole field 
targets, scores quite few hits. rightfully condemns 
the intrusion the countinghouse mind into the profes- 
sion, the conservatism many newspapers, the over- 
reliance the wire services, the lack foreign news 
and informed criticism the arts. also makes stir- 
ring and long-overdue defense journalistic writing 
(one the last strongholds good written English) 
and good journalism schools. 

the other hand, tends overrate some the 
competitors. Samples: man longer 
needs read daily newspaper well-informed.” 
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(Who informs him the news 
zines? Ridiculous.) notes that public relations often 
has higher reporting standards than newspapers. 
been meeting too many men socially, not reading 
enough their copy). condemns the “inverted 
pyramid” news story inherently evil. (Yet ever 
English teacher knows the order importance can 
effective the order climax). Mr. Lindstrom 
also critical one the really valuable new 
niques, interpretive reporting. Yet 100 pages later, 
praises and quotes length story that essentially 
interpretive. 


sum, this lively, often angry book that ranges 
from the absurd the incisive. Students the pres 
will find both helpful and provocative. 


James Arnold, 

College Journalism, 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Levin, Martin (Editor) The Phoenix Nest 
Doubleday. Dec. 2,1960. 235p. $3.95. 


The significance the title this little book may 
escape ordinary mortals, but regular readers the 
urday Review will recognize the editor’s humor 
column that magazine. These selections appeared 
the original Phoenix Nest within the past two years and 
seem representative the humor regulars have 
come expect there. Ranging length from four 
lines four pages, they are the work miscellany 
humorists writing mainly for their own delight 
forms that are personal, casual, and brief.” 


table contents listing, among others, Henry Mor 
gan, George Kaufman, Ben Hecht, Howard Lindsay, 
Allen Smith, Edmund Wilson, and Ogden Nash, 
should give the prospective reader general idea the 
type and quality writing the collection. However, 
general idea all will give him for the pieces range 
from epigrams essays. Degrees humor are some 
what more difficult determine. There 
cent quality about humor that eludes one person while 
reducing another quivering, helpless mass. Further, 
the individual’s appreciation, even perception, humor 
varies from hour hour and day day with his 
moods. there is, however, one quality common 
these varied pieces, understatement, sublety lack 
ing most magazine humor today. 


word caution seems order. Many the pieces 
the anthology are either satires parodies and 
pend, for their success, upon the reader’s familiarity 
with the original the matter being satirized. 
the reader has some knowledge the inside operations 
television, the theater, and the movie industry, many 
these pieces may seem straight reporting. And 
they are anything but that! 


book humorous writing always welcome and this 
one deserves the wide circulation the reviewer predicts 
for it. But those who find the humor too evanescent 
are reminded the editor’s Foreword that the 
ists (were) writing mainly for their own delight.” 


James Gilchrist, 
Saint John College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Asimov, Isaac The Double Planet 
John Bradford. Abelard. Dec. 1960. 
$3.00. 


later, 


The title, which might considered farfetched, ex- 


the author’s declaration that earth and moon 
nearly comparable size, unlike other planet- 
moon systems, justify the idea. his book 
the slow growth man’s knowledge date 
the shape and composition both orbs, stopping 
the process reasoning which the infor- 
mation was achieved, and whom. are told 
about the layers within the earth and the moon—and 
above them—their weight, mass, volume, circumfer- 
qualities any, waters and tides ditto, 
and distance from each other. scientific symbols 
are used; when scientific terminology essen- 
tial understanding the matter discussed (e.g. deter- 
the parallax), simply and clearly described. 
Appendices give tables statistical data about earth 
and its satellite, and table dates for landmarks 
lunar-terrestial findings. Most the information cov- 
included earlier books library shelves, but 
always the author’s informal, painless treatment 
makes satisfactory, readable introduction the sub- 
ject. 


ranges 
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Bolton, Sarah (Knowles) 
Famous Men Science 


Revised Barbara Lovett Cline. Crowell. Jan. 15, 1961. 
Lindsay, 326p. $3.50. 

Nash, Inthe latest revision first published 
the 1889, the number scientists remains the same, though 
four the 1946 edition (Linnaeus, Agassiz, Darwin and 
range Pasteur) have been dropped here, and five (Herman 


some Mark, Enrico Fermi, Jonas Salk, Tsung Dao Lee and 
evanes Chen Ning Yang) have been added. Data the re- 
while maining biographees have been brought date. 
Further, There still remains observable pattern for the choice 
humor men and one woman introduced, but the book re- 
with his mains useful and interesting volume spite the 
toall more abundant material scientists for young people 
ety lack these days. For one thing, information Mark, the 
molecular engineer, and the two Chinese Nobel- 

pieces winners still hard come by. For another, the 
and throughout the personalities and achieve- 
miliarity all scientists, rather than the principles 

with which they worked, with adequate 
erations scientific terms describe their work. And 
many for still another, the point view some cases more 
truly scientific, cautious accepting hearsay just 
because makes startling reading, than that found 

other works science writers. Because the pro- 

and this nounced personal emphasis, this makes acceptable read- 
ing for junior high school, both background informa- 
tion and motivating career material. 


humor 
Coates, William (Editor) 
Stop, Look and Laugh 


Alan Moyler. Nelson. Sept. 12, 1960. 187p. 
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Fifteen short stories humorous articles romance, 
the ridiculous, adolescence, and dogs. Publication dates 
for the excerpts wander from Penrod and “Ransom 
Red Chief” Jean Kerr’s “Dogs That Have Known 
and obvious, for the most part, 
the tales serve well the author’s purpose providing 
introductory material for reluctant high school readers, 
though there reason why they should not appeal 
junior high well. The excerpts have the further 
advantage being good stepping-stones the books 
from which they were taken. lighthearted volume. 


Olivia 
Winston Churchill and the Story Two Wars 
Houghton. Oct. 1960. 278p., photogs., maps. $3.50. 


English-born author now living America writes 
England’s most picturesque figure with keenness, ap- 
preciation the incongruous and very evident admira- 
tion for her subject. Paralleling Churchill’s exploits 
war, statesmanship and international diplomacy, she 
describes his eccentricities, flamboyance and personal 
charm. Framework for the biographical data the ac- 
count three wars, Boer, and World Wars and II, 
though his earlier years are not neglected. The high 
school student whose information about these wars has 
come from history textbook will find ore for the 
mining it: British internal politics, European balance 
power tactics, personal frictions with far reaching 
consequences, international suspicions. Particularly 
challenging are the might-have-been interpretation 
the Dardanelles fiasco World War and the rela- 
tively secondary place assigned the American contribu- 
tion World War II. For the young person who thinks 
won the war single-handed, this may salutary 
reading, even though the point view may hard 
accept. any rate, fascinating reading. 


Daugherty, James William Blake 
Reproductions drawing William Blake. Viking. 1960. 
128p. $4.00. 

This beautiful book, from end papers soft full- 
page reproductions typography. The sepia endpapers 
reproduce Blake’s design for the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
block reproductions the Book Job pictures 
has each faced brief paragraph identifying the 
Biblical incident portrayed and analyzing the picture. 
The body the book sympathetic recounting the 
events the art-poet-visionary’s life and interpreta- 
tion his poetry, much which also included. The 
author’s own enthusiasm for his fellow artist comes 
through clearly, but question whether suc- 
cessful awakening corresponding understanding 
the part young readers for the gentle, unworldly 
genius, unless they have specific occasion investigate 
his work. 


Robert 
New Worlds Through the Microscope 
Rev. ed. Photographs the author. Viking. Oct. 
1960. 175p. $4.00. 
The third edition the volume formerly published 
Day under the title, Seeing the Unseen, has ex- 
panded text and many new and striking photographs. 
Wisely, the author motivates his topic with appeal 
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curiosity, then, after clean-cut instructions the 
parts and use the microscope, takes his readers 
into the worlds the insect, the plant, the cell, and 
fabrics and crystals. Hundreds exceptionally clear 
and unusual microphotographs provide direction for the 
text. the blurb correctly points out: “Even for the 
reader who does not own microscope, here pro- 
vocative introduction the wonders nature that can- 
not seen with the naked eye.” For general science 
classes, botany and biology, and for the occasional free 
reader, this welcome book. 


Margaret Oldroyd 

Animal Clocks and Compasses 
Illustrated Hutchison. McGraw. Oct. 31, 1960. 
157p. $2.95. 
Very simply, the uncanny sense time and direction 
observed animals and slighter degree humans 
reviewed, illustrated certain birds, fish, insects 
and mammals. These, the author tells us, affect migra- 
tion, hibernation, honeybee swarming and dancing, bat 
flight and the springbuck-lemming mass suicide. Some 
the theories advanced account for these conditions 
are briefly indicated. And the possibilities which hiber- 
nation holds for space travel are examined. The final 
chapter suggests few easy science projects along this 
line which the interested reader may engage home. 
Whether does not, will find useful material 
for his general science class and interesting information 
about natural phenomena has observed without un- 
derstanding. 


Meyer, Jerome Paper 
World. Oct. 17, 1960. photogs. $3.00. 


“Without paper modern civilization know 
could not exist,” declares the author. After citing the 
daily, taken-for-granted, and indispensable uses 
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make the product, reviews briefly the history 
writing materials, then describes detail modem 
mechanical processes and chemical constituents used 
its making. The differences between chemical 
groundwood processes are clearly outlined, and the 
many kinds paper specializations, including 
and the engraving paper used the Mint, 
fied. The excellent full-page (some doublespread) pho 
tographs both illustrate and clarify the text. While the 
author occasionally open argument (“Paper 
civilization itself and its invention ranks importance 
with the taming fire and the invention the 
wheel.”), succeeds bringing home the reader 
the signal contribution the product makes contempor. 
ary life, knowledge its manufacture, and some 
quaintance with the chief varieties available. Easy 
enough for junior high and informative enough for their 
senior brothers. 


Parker, Elinor (Editor) 100 More Story Poems 


Peter Spier. Crowell. Oct. 17, 
3.95. 


Supplementary volume the compiler’s 100 
Poems, this groups its verse into eight categories: humor, 
ballads, battle, rogues and heroes, love, faery lore, birds 
and beasts, and Christmas. For the most part, the 
tions are old favorites, well established and 
They range maturity level from the nursery rhymes, 
“Old Mother Hubbard” and Frog Would 
Wooing Go” Amy Lowell’s “Patterns,” though the 
majority are the elementary school level. Catholic 
schools would probably prefer that verse such 
daw Rheims” Barham, “Ballad Nun” 
Davidson and “Ballade the Golden Bowl” Hay 
had been omitted. Otherwise, the collection seems 
happy one for the class teacher use the end 
class period, for the librarian share during library 
hour, and for parents read aloud. 
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